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would there be anything to compel us to assume a different discipli- 
narian in Jude taken by itself from that in Second Peter taken by itself ? 
The reader wonders, indeed, whether the term "disciplinarian" is an 
improvement on the older " Christianity as law." The comparison of 
Second Peter with the Apocalypse, in view of recent studies, should 
have been more detailed. It is apparently not an open question to the 
author whether or no the " holy mount" is a post-resurrection scene, 
as in the Apocalypse, although he does raise the question (p. 231) why 
Peter refers, not to the ascension, but to the transfiguration. More- 
over, the significant phrase of Philo, 6 irpo^Twcos Xoyos, appearing else- 
where in 2 Clem. 11:2 only (assigned by a curious slip to Clement 
of Rome in the first century, p. 210), where it refers to an apocalyptic 
writing (Eldad and Modad? cf. 1 Clem. 23:3), is assumed without 
discussion to refer to Old Testament prophecy. The exegesis, especially 
of Jude, is not quite as thoroughgoing as might have been expected in 
a critical and exegetical series. If Jude had been studied as a bit by 
itself, and not as a copy of Second Peter, the conclusions of pp. 216- 
24 might have been modified, if not obliterated. Text-criticism does 
not interest the author. He defends no method and states no text as 
his point of departure, but confines himself to remarks based on inter- 
nal evidence of readings (p. 253). No proof is given for the fourth- 
centur.y dating of the Didache (pp. vii, 56). 

But in spite of the questionings which have been hesitatingly 
expressed, the same in part as those which arise from a study of Spitta 
and Zahn, it must be emphasized that the commentary is a distinct 
contribution to scholarship, that it deserves a place alongside of its 
New Testament predecessors in the series, and that it is the best com- 
mentary on these epistles in English. 

J. E. Frame. 

Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 



The World before Abraham, according to Genesis I-XI. With 
an Introduction to the Pentateuch. By Professor H. G. 
Mitchell, Boston University. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1901. Pp. 296. $1.75, net. 

In the introduction to the Pentateuch (pp. 1-67) Professor Mitchell 
discusses : ( 1 ) " Names and Divisions ; " (2) " Traditional Authorship ; " 
(3) " Structure and Composition ; " (4) "Age of Documents and Order of 
Compilation." As indicating some of the most important conclusions 
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arrived at, the following may be quoted : " The conclusion reached 
with respect to the age of the Pentateuch, then, is that J originated 
about 850, and E about 800 B.C.; that the two, having been more or 
less revised and enlarged, were united into a composite document 
before 639 B. C. ; that D, which was discovered in 621 B. C, but must 
have been written some time before and revised in the reign of Manas- 
seh, was incorporated with JE early in the captivity ; and that the 
Pentateuch was practically completed by the addition of P, a product 
of the first half of the fifth century B. C, before 444, if not before 458, 
the date of Ezra's appearance in Palestine." 

Following this, there is given a brief statement of the analysis of 
Genesis, chaps. 1-11 (pp. 68-72), and a new translation of these chap- 
ters (pp. 73-94), in which the material belonging to the different docu- 
ments is indicated by the use of different kinds of type. The transla- 
tion is well done, and is based upon a carefully emended text, attention 
being called by means of footnotes to the versions upon which the 
respective emendations are founded. The larger part of the book 
(pp. 95-280) is a commentary on the foregoing chapters of Genesis. 
The comments are brief and to the point. Constant reference is made 
to the parallel Babylonian stories, the points of resemblance and vari- 
ation being clearly indicated. On the one hand, emphasis is laid 
upon the unhistorical and legendary character of the Genesis narra- 
tives ; on the other, their distinctively religious purpose and value is 
made prominent. The book closes with an appendix, containing a 
translation of the Babylonian account of the deluge (pp. 281-7), 
and a full set of indexes. 

The purpose of the work, as defined by the author, is to meet the 
needs of that large class of students for whom such works as those of 
Dillmann, Gunkel, and Holzinger are too formidable. It seems to be 
well adapted to this purpose, and to be an admirable elementary guide 
to the principles and methods of Hexateuchal criticism. In point of 
difficulty, it stands about midway between the Cambridge Bible and 
the International Critical Commentary. The advisability of puzzling 
the student in such a work with unfamiliar names like 'Adham, 
Hebhel, Kayin, Kanokh, Kena'an, etc., is somewhat doubtful. 
Reference should be made on p. 118, in the note citing literature on 
the sabbath, to the important article by Morris Jastrow, "The Origi- 
nal Character of the Hebrew Sabbath," American Journal of Theology, 
Vol. II (1898), pp. 312-52. The author seems to waver in his 
opinion as to the location of the Garden of Eden, placing it at first 
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(p. 124) in the Arabian desert, but later (p. 133) suggesting a location 
near Babylon. 

In general, the work is characterized by the same qualities as the 
author's earlier work on Amos (1893, 2d ed. 1900), and that on Isaiah 
I-XII (1897), and is to be heartily commended to the class of students 
for which it is intended. 

John M. P. Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 



The Field of Ethics. By Professor George Herbert Palmer, 
LL.D., Harvard University. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1901. Pp. 213. Si. 10, net. 

Culture and Restraint. By Hugh Black. Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co., 1901. Pp. 350. 

These two books are valuable contributions to the modern discus- 
sion of ethical problems. They undertake to answer a question which 
in various forms brings perplexity to the student of ethics. On the 
theoretical side the question assumes this form : Is ethics anything more 
than a descriptive science, informing us after investigation what types 
of action men as a matter of fact pronounce moral ? On the practical 
side the question is as follows : Does duty consist in anything more 
than living according to nature in the largest sense ? Professor Palmer 
answers the first question ; Mr. Black deals with the second. The two 
books concur in the conclusion that morality is not something totally 
separated from the natural life. To attempt to assign to ethics a sphere 
of action which it should not share with other sciences and interests is 
impossible. But, on the other hand, to attempt to displace ethics by 
any other sciences is to ignore the primary facts in the moral action. 
Both books are models of clearness and literary skill. Technical lan- 
guage is avoided. They are thus admirably adapted for the layman as 
well as for the specialist. 

Professor Palmer proceeds by successive differentiations to ascertain 
the real field of ethics. As a normative science it is distinguished from 
all descriptive sciences : from physics because it deals with facts of con- 
sciousness ; from philosophy because it deals with the specific aspect of 
consciousness based on volition ; from history because it deals with 
future, undetermined facts instead of with past, determined facts. In 
short, ethics attempts to tell us what ought to be rather than what actu- 
ally is. Law and aesthetics share with ethics this normative function. 



